LEGEND  OP  THE  BURMESE  BUDDHA.

power falls short with persons much advanced in merits.
I therefore desired her to remove a little far, that the
Nats might not be-angry at not seeing my person."

Ananda put a great many questions to Buddha, which
are related at full length in the Parinibana Thoots.

He asked him, among other topics, how the Kahans
were to behave when women should resort to their monas-
teries.10 " Ananda," answered Buddha,'' a Eahan, desirous

10 The founder of Buddhism shows
himself on this particular subject a
consummate moralist. He who could
have spoken as he did on this truly
delicate point must have been deeply
versed in the knowledge of human
nature, and thoroughly acquainted
with its frailties and weaknesses.
Buddha desired to maintain the
members of the assembly in a state
of spotless purity. To attain that
desirable object he raised the strong-
est barrier against the wildest pas-
sion of the heart. No virtue, in
his opinion, can withstand the in-
cessant assaults directed against it by
daily and familiar intercourse with
persons of another sex. He would
have, if possible, the inmate of a cell
in a monastery out of the reach of
temptation itself; he knows that the
best tactics against such an enemy
do not consist in boldly meeting the
adversary, but rather in carefully
avoiding encounter with him, ma-
noeuvring in such a way as to keep
far from him. Hence idle conversa-
tions with female visitors are not
only forbidden in a most positive
manner, but the very sight of women
is to be, if possible, avoided. When
duty shall oblige a recluse to come
face to face with the enemy, it is his
bounden obligation to keep at as great
a distance from female visitors as
practicable. The subject of the con-
versation ought to be of a purely re-
ligious character; some portions of
the law may be expounded, doubts of
conscience may be proposed, and a

solution given to them, &c. On
such occasions the spiritual adviser
is never to be left alone, but he must
be surrounded by some of his brethren
or disciples, at all times very nume-
rous in the monasteries.

It is not without interest to place
one's self in the centre of the Bud-
dhistic system, and examine there-
from the motives that have induced
Buddha to enjoin celibacy on all the
members of the assembly, and enforce
it with the utmost rigour by all the
means that the profoundest moralist
could devise.

The philosophy of Buddhism has
for its primary object to lead man
into the way of freeing himself from
the influence produced upon the soul
by exterior objects, through the me-
dium or channel of the senses. That
influence sets in motion the various
passions which darken the intellect
and trouble the heart, opposing an
insuperable barrier to the acquire-
ment and intuition of truth, and to
the progress towards the state of
quiescence, so ardently coveted and
longed for by every true Buddhist.
No one is ripe for the state of Neib-
ban as long as he retains affection for
things without self. The last and
greatest effort of wisdom is the eman-
cipation of self from every possible
influence created and produced by
objects or things distinct from self.
Concupiscence, as the meaning of the
word implies, is that disposition of
the soul to search after, long for, and
cleave to things placed without self.